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HE Church has always honored the Blessed Virgin 

Mary. It is a duty to honor her whom the King 
has deigned to honor, and a privilege to honor one who 
has been a fond mother, a faithful friend and a glorious 
Queen. 

While the earliest records of the Church show no trace 
of any formal devotion to the Blessed Virgin, we find 
unimpeachable evidence that she was honored and invoked 
even in the days of the Apostles. 

It is somewhat singular that the Immaculate Concep- 
tion is the oldest expression of that devotion. In the 
Liturgy of St. James, the apostle, the preface of the mass 
calls Mary “always blessed and in every way blameless.” 
In another part of the mass she is called “most holy, im- 
maculate.” It seems strange that the definition of dogma 
should have taken place so recently, but our wonder will 
disappear if we consider the circumstances of the defini- 
tion. 

The Church has no right to make doctrine. Her mis- 
sion is to teach, and to teach what Christ has commanded. 
Those things are contained in the Bible and tradition. 
Unless a doctrine can be found in either of these, the 
Church cannot teach it and the faithful are not bound to 
believe it. 

When the apostles began their mission, naturally they 
preached the fundamental truths. They had to establish 
the divinity of Christ before they could ask anyone to 
accept His doctrine and observe His law. They had to 
proceed very much as we do today when we are instructing 
children or preparing converts. Having established these, 
they could proceed, gradually unfolding the sacramental 
and ceremonial system of the Church. Now, these ex- 
positions would naturally depend upon circumstances. 
They would be determined by time, the intelligence of the 
people, freedom from persecution, and a hundred other 
conditions. 

This explains why some doctrines were taught and de- 
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veloped in certain places and never mentioned in others. 
The early Church had no formal theology. For more 
than a thousand years she was busy with missionary work. 
She was sending apostles to all nations. She had no time 
to arrange dogmas and definitions and the testimonies we 
possess. It was with doctrine as it is with science, with 
literature, with art, with language. Arrangement, sifting 
tabulation is the very latest stage. Hence, it is not strange 
that we find no explicit mention of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in the early ages. But when the Church began to 
systematize her doctrine, about the twelfth century, we find 
it mentioned and discussed. The discussion, however, 
arose where discussions have always arisen, in the uni- 
versities and schools, and the question disputed was not 
altogether the fact of the Immaculate Conception, but the 
obligation to believe it as a matter of faith. The Church 
has always considered the Blessed Virgin the purest of 
creatures, but she has always insisted that she is a crea- 
ture; that she has human nature, like ours; that she was 
conceived in a human way, of human parents; lived a 
human life and died a human death. There was nothing 
divine or angelic about her. Clothe her with attributes 
divine or angelic and you at once take her out of our 
hearts; you at once make her not our mother but a 
stranger to our race. She is human, and in this lies the 
secret of our affection and devotion. But the Blessed 
Virgin is of creatures the purest and the’best. She has 
all the perfections a human nature can possess. Can a 
human being be conceived immaculate, is, therefore, the 
question for the non-Catholic; for the Catholic the ques- 
tion is, Am I bound to believe that Mary was conceived 
immaculate ? 

For the first we will merely say an immaculate con- 
ception is possible so long as it does not conflict with the 
nature of God or of man. Now, it is evident that im- 
maculate conception does not conflict with divine nature. 
On the contrary, it is perfectly conformable to the original 
design of God. In God’s plan of conception, sin is an 
intrusion. Such a conception is not incompatible with 
human nature, if we take human nature in the abstract. 
But take human nature in the concrete, take it in man on 
whom the divine curse has fallen, take it as it comes from 
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the tainted source of our first parents, unless the law of 
God were suspended, unless there were some divine inter- 
position, every soul would be stained in the first instant 
of its existence. But there is nothing to prevent inter-. 
position on the part of God. Indeed, in the case of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, it was eminently fitting that God 
would interfere. Consider for a moment her mission. 
She was to be the mother of our Redeemer. She was to 
conceive “Him who taketh away the sins of the world.” 
She was to supply His body, His blood, His bone, His 
brain. She was to be His nurse in the days of His in- 
fancy. Her arms were to hold Him, her lips to caress 
Him, her substance to nourish Him. She was to be His 
teacher and His constant companion. Mary produced 
Jesus as the vine produces the grape. He took her na- 
ture, her character, her virtues. Why it is not only fitting 
that she should be conceived without sin; any other than 
an immaculate conception is simply unthinkable for the 
Mother of Him to whom sin is infinitely and eternally 
hateful. 

The Catholic, then, finds no difficulty in accepting the 
possibility of the Immaculate Conception. The question 
for him is, To what order of truth does this fact belong? 
Is it a fact that has been revealed by God, or is it only an 
opinion, conceived by some pious soul or by some school? 
If it is only an opinion, he may reject it. If it has been 
revealed, he must believe it. 

Now a question of faith is not to be treated as a ques- 
tion of history. Faith belongs to the supernatural order. 
Men cannot measure it. It has its own tribunal, its own 
teacher, and its own province. To teach the things of 
faith, Christ instituted the Church. To fit her for her 
work He sent the Holy Ghost, “who will teach you all 
truth.” Her mission is “teach ye all nations and things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 

When, therefore, the dispute concerning the Immaculate 
Conception arose, it was naturally referred to the Church. 
Men might write volumes in favor of it or against it; 
whole schools might support it or reject it, but their opin- 
ion would be only human and liable to error. To decide 
the question, the Church must speak. She does not make 
doctrine. She guards and interprets. When the Church 
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was asked, is the Immaculate Conception a matter of faith, 
has it been revealed, she answered, I will see; I will look 
in the records. She called upon her scholars to search. 
She urged the people to pray. For 500 years she waited, 
studying and praying. 

First of all she consulted the Scriptures. In the Book 
of Genesis she found the famous text—iii:15—“I will 
put enmities between thee and the woman and thy seed 
and her seed: she shall crush thy head, and thou shalt 
lie in wait for her heel.” She examined this text with the 
greatest care. First, she considered the circumstances, 
God was the speaker. The person addressed was the 
serpent. The witnesses were our first parents. The ser- 
pent had deceived them. He was proud of his victory, but 
God declares that the victory is not final. The war is 
only beginning. “She shall crush thy head” . indicates 
not merely the fact of the victory; it shows the finality. 
It will be a real conquest, and it will be won by the woman 
—she—the woman of whom Eve was at once the mother 
and the figure; the woman who was destined to be mother 
of the Redeemer. 

It means that that woman will never be overcome, not 
even in the slightest degree. From the beginning to the 
end of the battle, her banner shall always advance. 

Sin is the serpent’s conquest. When a man sins, Satan, 
the serpent, overcomes him. She, therefore, who will 
crush the serpent must be forever and in every way sin- 
less. Hence, to fulfill the promise of God, the Blessed 
Virgin must have been conceived immaculate. If she was 
ever stained with original sin, she was for a time over- 
come, and her victory was not complete. 

Now, the Church teaches that the Blessed Virgin was 
the woman, to whom God referred, that God’s word has 
been fulfilled, and that she was, therefore conceived with- 
out stain of original sin. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the first part of the 
text: “I will put enmities between thee and the woman.” 
God’s words are not spoken lightly, they are full of mean- 
ing, and they convey the exact truth. If therefore, there 
is to be enmity between the serpent and the woman and 
his seed and her seed, it is enmity pure and simple. Now 
emnity excludes all friendship, all alliance, and everyone 
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knows that he who sins, however lightly, is to that extent 
a friend and ally of the serpent. Even original sin is a 
mark of the serpent’s power, and he who is stained with it 
must “be born again of water and the Holy Ghost” to 
become a child of God. Mary, being the seed of the 
woman, and being in perfect enmity with the serpent, 
must always be free from every sin, even original, and 
that is what we mean by the Immaculate Conception. 

The first chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel also reveals the 
Immaculate Conception. It is implied in the salutation 
of the angel, “Hail, full of grace.” 

That angel was a messenger. What he says is not his 
own. It is what he was sent to say. He has no right to 
change or qualify his message—he is the mouthpiece of 
God. His message, therefore, has all the ‘force of God’s 
own word, and God’s word is most significant. 

Fullness is the degree that equals capacity. Now, we 
know that human nature can be sinless. Our first parents 
were sinless. There was a time when they were free 
from all sin, original and actual. If Mary is full of 
grace, she must be free from all sin, not merely actual, 
but original, and she must be ‘free from it not merely in 
the sense that it has been removed, but in the sense that it 
has never touched her. If, then, we are to take the word 
of God’s angel in its obvious meaning, Mary was con- 
ceived immaculate. 

Why, take the word “immaculate,” which all antiquity 
has applied to Mary—a title which we find in the mass 
St. Peter composed, or in the mass of St. James, a title 
which St. Mark the Evangelist used, and which we find in 
nearly all the fathers and doctors, Augustine, Jerome, 
Chrysostom, Basil, the Gregories, Leos, and, in fact, in 
all tradition—what does that word mean? She is im- 
maculate, who has never been stained in any way, at any 
time, by sin. It is her title, who is as “the lily among 
thorns,” “our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 

Objection has been made to the doctrine on the ground 
that it exempts Mary from the need of redemption. It 
does not. All men, without exception, are saved by the 
merits of Christ. Our Blessed Lady needed redemption 
because she was human. But it is possible to conceive 
two kinds of redemption, or rather two ways in which a 
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person can be redeemed—by pardon and by preservation. 
Redemption by pardon supposes sin; redemption by pre- 
servation anticipates sin. In the first case, the person has 
become sinful, and is made clean; in the second case, the 
person is saved from sin and thus kept clean. 

Suppose two men: one is ill, with say consumption. 
Some physician has the skill and the remedy to cure him 
and actually makes him well and strong. The other is 
well, but the physician sees that he will contract the dis- 
ease unless he follows a certain course of treatment. His 
treatment wards off the disease. Surely, the doctor saves 
both men, and each owes his life to that doctor. The first 
was cured and saved ; the second was preserved and saved. 
Thus Our Blessed Lady was preserved and redeemed. 

Our existence is a process in which God and man co- 
operate. Our parents supply our material element; God 
supplies the spiritual. He creates the soul, and infuses 
it, and that act of infusion completes the act of con- 
ception. 

Now, our Blessed Lady had human parents; she was 
conceived as we are, but in the moment of conception God 
preserved her from sin. As he saved the Israelites by 
suspending the laws of nature in the Red Sea, so did He 
preserve Mary in her conception. Naturally, she would 
have been conceived in sin, but a miracle held back the 
tide, and permitted her to pass unstained. 

Thus, while we may say that the body of Our Blessed 
Lady was sinful in that it came from a sinful source, we 
must believe that her soul was always absolutely pure 
and sinless. She was not sanctified as John the Baptist 
was, in the womb of his mother; she was always holy. 
The Sun of Justice had not yet appeared, but hidden 
though He was in the bosom of His Father, the value 
of His obedience, His suffering and death, which He had 
even then chosen, all these reached His Mother to be. As 
the heat and the light of the sun reach those from whom 
cloud or barrier separates them, so did His merits pierce 
the barrier of time, and, reaching her, surround her and 
shield her from sin. 

Far from minimizing the work of the Redemption, the 
Immaculate Conception magnifies it, for it shows the 
hatred of God for sin, and reveals the wisdom, the mercy 
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and the power of Him who came “to take away the sins of 
the world.” Reason demands that the Mother of God 
should be conceived immaculate. 

Every Christian believes in Providence. There is “a 
destiny that shapes.our ends” ; God thinks of every one in 
every stage of his existence. From all eternity He knows 
us and decrees at a certain time and under certain cir- 
cumstances to send us into the world. Every detail is 
determined, our race, our sex, our stature, our qualities 
of body, mind and soul. Every one has a mission, and 
for that mission God equips him. To some He gives 
ordinary intelligence and strength; to others He gives 
special light and power—in a word, God makes every one 
fit for the burden he is to bear, the office he is to fill, the 
work he is to do. 

Now, the mission of the Blessed Virgin was unique. 
She was to conceive and bear Our Lord. Such an office 
demanded the greatest gifts God can bestow and a crea- 
ture can possess. No higher office can be conceived. As 
God, then, was creating a mother for His Son, our idea 
of that mother demands that she should have every pos- 
sible perfection. Now, it is possible for a creature to be 
conceived without original sin; therdfore, we say that 
Mary could and should be conceived immaculate. 

We feel that any man who had the making of his 
mother would make her as pure as he could. Surely, God 
cared for His Mother at least as much as we care for 
ours. If He did, He must have kept her free from sin. 

This, then, is why the Church teaches the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception. God has revealed it. The 
Church teaches it. All Catholics must believe it. The 
Church did not make the doctrine; God made it. The 
Church simply declares that God has revealed it. 

There is no new public revelation. When St. John 
wrote the last word of the Apocalypse revelation was com- 
plete. It was committed to the Church in the Sacred 
Scriptures and Divine Traditions. In them she has all 
truth. There she has every doctrine she may teach. 
Unless a doctrine is found there she cannot teach it. There 
she has the answer to every objection that has ever been 
made, or that can be made in time to come. 

There she found the doctrine that Mary was conceived 
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immaculate, and because she found it there, she taught it. 
and she had to teach it, though all the world should reject 
it, and all men should refuse to accept it. 

She did not teach it as a matter of faith before 1854, 
because until then it was not necessary to teach it. When 
there is no question, it is not necessary for the Church to 
speak, but when questions arise, when scholars dispute, 
the ‘faithful are perplexed, they look to the Church for 
the solution. Slowly, calmly, dispassionately, with a 
dignity befitting her sacred character, and the solemnity 
due to a matter so important, she acts, and her act is 
eternal in its consequence. It cannot be revoked or re- 
viewed. It becomes a part of that creed which every 
man must profess who would be saved. 

December 8, 1854, is then a day to be remembered by 
every Catholic. It proves anew the power and the vital- 
ity of the old Church. It shows her in the light of the 
nineteenth century what she has been in all the centuries, 
shaping faith and spreading truth. Convinced that Mary 
was conceived immaculate, Pius IX proclaimed it, and 
250,000,000 at once accepted it. “Rome has spoken, the 
question is decided.” 

The Church is not failing, she is growing. Ever an- 
cient, ever new, she seems to us to wane and waver, but 
our judgment is faulty. She must live and flourish, for 
Christ has promised “the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” 








Mary, Her Work and Her Place 
Very Rev. Mer. Joun L. Betforp, D.D. 
Reprinted from the “Brooklyn Eagle.” 


WO names are woven into the life of the Church in 

such a way that they cannot be separated. They 
are the names of Jesus and Mary—the Divine Redeemer 
and his human Mother. Around those names are 
woven the fruits and flowers of faith and devotion pro- 
duced in all the centuries. Around them have waged 
many and fierce conflicts. Some of the conflicts have 
been ‘fought with tongue and pen, but some have been 
written in blood and pain. 

First of all, let us declare plainly, Mary is only a 
woman. She was created like the rest of us. She owes 
her life and everything she possessed to God. Her wis- 
dom, her power, her goodness, are only human. Then, 
she was born as all men are born. She had a mere man 
for her father and a mere woman for her mother. Her 
conception was the effect of natural causes, just as our 
conception is. She was a woman. Her nature was human 
nature. She is not divine in any sense. But in her con- 
ception God worked a miracle. He preserved her from 
the taint of original sin. This He did through no merit 
of hers, but because she was to be the Mother of His 
Son, the Lamb of God, who came to take away the sins 
of the world. The only thing God hates is sin. He hates 
it with an essential and eternal hatred. While the Son 
of God was willing, yes anxious, to come into the werld 
to save us, He was not willing to take the human natare 
in which He was to work out our salvation from a Mcther 
on whom sin had ever rested. Therefore, He used His 
divine wisdom and almighty power to hold back the 
waters of sin which had engulfed every other child of 
Adam and sent her into life spotless, unstained and im- 
maculate. This favor is not unreasonable. 

In the original plan of God sin had no place. When 
he made man, He made him pure and immaculate. It 
was God’s will that man should keep that purity and by 
loving service deserve the fullness of life in that other 
world, where he was destined to spend eternity with his 
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Father in Heaven. This fact is not denied by any be- 
liever in Revelation. It shows that there is nothing un- 
reasonable in an immaculate conception. In the plan of 
God all men were to have been conceived immaculate. 
But sin spoiled the divine plan. It brought a blight upon 
human nature. “By one man sin entered the world, and 
by sin death.” But, as Mary said in the Magnificat, “He 
that is mighty hath done great things to me.” He found 
a way to keep sin from her. A very simple argument 
proves this. No one will deny that Christ loved His 
mother at least as well as we love our mothers. Is there 
one of us who would allow sin to rest on the soul of his 
mother if he knew how to prevent it? We do not know 
how; we have not the power to prevent it, but Christ 
knew and had the power. Is it not reasonable to believe 
then, that He used His wisdom to find a way and His 
power to prevent sin from spoiling the beauty of the soul 
of her who was to be His Mother—of her from whom 
He was to take the nature in which He fought the battle 
of ages and vanquished the Powers of Darkness? If we 
would do that for our mothers, surely He who had the 
power did it for His Mother. 

The Immaculate Conception does not exempt Mary 
from the redemption. She owes her salvation to Jesus 
just as much as we do. While He did not take away sin 
from her. He did redeem her and He is her Saviour as 
He is ours. There are two ways in which salvation can 
be effected: prevention and cure. He who has cured us of 
original sin prevented her from contracting it. Nor does 
this interfere with the free will of Mary. As has been 
said, Mary had human nature. She, therefore, had free 
will. Her will had nothing to do with her Immaculate Con- 
ception—no more than our will has to do with the original 
sin in which we are conceived. But it is a necessary element 
in the sanctity she attained in the course of her life. She 
was free to accept or refuse the divine maternity. Be- 
cause she accepted it and with it all the duties and sor- 
rows it entailed, she arose to the very peaks of sanctity. 
There can be neither sin nor merit without liberty. 


Mary MoruHer oF Gop 
The question of the divine maternity involves a second 
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miracle. Yet, the doctrine is simple. While it seems ab- 
surd to say that a finite being can conceive and give birth 
to the infinite God, a little thought will vanquish the ab- 
surdity. Let us study the account of the Incarnation of 
Our Lord. It tells us that He became man for us men 
and for our salvation. It does not say or imply that he 
ceased to be God. Such a declaration or implication 
would be absurd and it would destroy the whole theory 
of the atonement, not to speak of the value of the words 
and works of Jesus. Now, how does man become? The 
first man became by the creative act of the Almighty. 
All other men, until Christ, became through the operation 
of natural laws in what St. Thomas calls second causes. 
That is, they had human parents who were the channels 
of life for them. These parents provided the elements 
out of which their bodies were formed and into that ma- 
terial God breathed the breath of life and they became 
living souls. In the case of Jesus, becoming man involved 
the assumption of human nature by a divine person. 
While He might have assumed that nature in some other 
way, to us unknown, He did choose to assume it in the 
most natural way conceivable. He took his flesh and 
blood ‘from a woman. He came to undo the sin of Adam. 
That sin came by woman; by woman it was His place to 
remove it. From a woman He takes that material which 
nature gives her to supply. The Holy Spirit fecundates 
that matter and in the bosom of Mary, the woman, He 
begins His earthly life. From a mere germ, He grows 
as we all grow. He is born. He is nursed. He passes 
through all the stages of dependent infancy, boyhood, 
youth, manhood. Mary is to him a mother just as truly 
as our modern mothers are. 
Can A WOMAN BE MOTHER oF Gop? 

The child which was conceived at Nazareth and born 
at Bethlehem was not an ordinary child. The Angel of 
the Annunciation said to Mary, “the Holy which shall be 
born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” He is the 
One of whom the Father declared, “This is my beloved 
Son.” He is the One who said, “I and the Father are 
One”; the One who was put to death because He said 
and insisted, “I am the Christ, the Son of God.” 

A woman is the mother of her child, though she does 
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not furnish the spiritual soul by which he lives and leads 
a human life. She is the mother of the person who has 
body and soul. So is Mary the mother of Jesus and the 
mother of God—not of God the Father, or God the Holy 
Ghost, but of the Second Divine Person the Son of God. 
Jesus did not lay aside His divine nature when He came 
into the world. In that nature He came. The person 
whom Mary conceived and bore was a Divine Person and 
she is His Mother though she gave Him nothing but the 
flesh of her flesh. Being conceived and born of a woman, 
Mary, Jesus is true man; being the Son of the Eternal 
Father, He is true God. God is His Father; Mary is His 
Mother; we are his brethren. In Him the divine and 
human meet in one person. 


Mary 1s Our MorTHER 


As there are two ways of redemption, so there are two 
ways to maternity—conception and adoption. Mary is 
the mother of God by conception; she is our mother by 
adoption. That adoption is twofold. She has adopted 
us ; we have adopted her. She adopted us on Good Friday 
when she stood at the foot of the Cross to comfort Our 
Lord when He was dying and to testify to the reality of 
His humanity. We know how He felt her presence. 
He could not see her. The cruel scourging had ‘closed 
His eyes and the blood that streamed from His crown of 
thorns had congealed about them. But He knew she was 
there. He heard her and His heart knew her. He wanted 
her to be worthy of Him. He had taught the lesson of 
mercy and forgiveness. He had imposed it as a duty 
and of all our duties it is the hardest to fulfill in spirit 
and truth. “Forgive injuries; bear wrongs patiently; do 
good to them that hate, calumniate and persecute you; 
behold I have given you the example; follow thou Me; 
thus shall ye pray, forgive us as we forgive.” He knew 
how hard this would be, so He asks His Mother to give 
us the example. He asks her to forgive those who have 
nailed Him to the Cross and not merely to forgive them, 
but to adopt them for her own children and to be a mother 
to them as she has been to Him. Mary does not hesitate. 
She who said to the Angel of the Annunciation, “Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord; be it done unto me according 
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to thy word,” now seals her vocation with a sublime act 
of mercy and forgiveness. Into her broken heart she 
takes the sinners of all time, to mother them as she 
mothered Him. By this heroic act she teaches us not 
merely to forgive, but to imitate Christ in the fulness and 
completeness of her mercy. If St. Paul could say to the 
early Christians, “be ye imitators of me, as I am of 
Christ Jesus,” surely Mary, who knew Him best and 
loved Him more, may say to us, learn of me that it is 
possible to forgive the greatest wrongs; no one will ever 
treat you worse than these men have treated me; I forgive 
them for His dear sake; no one is so wicked that he can- 
not deserve mercy. When you find it hard to forgive, 
think of the words of the dying Saviour: “Father forgive 
them.” If you feel that you cannot rise to the height of 
mercy which He crowned who was at once divine and 
human, think of me, His mother, just a woman and see 
what grace has enabled me to do. 


Mary MoruHer OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


The Church is the mystical body of Christ. He is the 
head, we are the members. We know the interest mothers 
take in the life work of their children. They cherish the 
picture their son has painted, the statue he has carved or 
has perhaps left half finished. The Church is the work 
of Christ. It is born of His very Blood. It guards the 
faith He taught. It proclaims His message. It per- 
petuates His sacrifice. It is the channel of His grace. 
When Christ ascended into heaven the Church was in- 
deed a feeble infant. The first century brought persecu- 
tions and heresy. Those who became Christians usually 
became martyrs. The principles of the Church were ex- 
posed to ridicule. An ass’ head was the emblem enemies 
raised for the Great Leader and Teacher. They said it 
was madness ‘for men to join the Church. No one, they 
said, could lead the life the Church proclaimed and im- 
posed. There was need of one who could and did lead 
that life. The Mother was the best exponent of the doc- 
trine and life of the Son. She lived what He preached 
and she lived it so well and so convincingly that the early 
Christians took her for their teacher and their model. 
Even the Apostles consulted her. She solved many a 
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problem 'for them and for.the rank and file of the faith- 
ful. Then she prayed for the Church and for the people 
who came to her to ask her prayers in all their necessities. 
Even in her lifetime Mary was the “Refuge of Sinners,” 
the “Help of Christians,” the “Mother of Mercy.” The 
familiar Ave Maria is so old that it seems to grow out of 
the very heart of the Church. In it the followers of 
Christ ask her to pray for them now, while the battle 
rages, and at the hour of death when the Mother’s voice 
and the Mother’s hand is full of comfort. 


ADORATION AND VENERATION 


“The Lord thy God shalt thou adore; thou shalt not 
have strange gods before me.” Thus rang the word of 
the Lord to all men and all time. The supreme being 
reserves adoration, or the supreme act of worship. To 
give it to any human being is idolatry, a sin which is in- 
excusable even in a savage. But human beings deserve 
and receive varying degrees of respect, reverence and 
homage. No one can ever deserve adoration, but one can 
and does deserve everything but that. We revere our 
parents because, after God, we owe all we are to them. 
We revere those who have done great things for the 
Church, the State, our family, ourselves. There is an 
instinct that leads man to erect monuments and make 
holidays to honor his heroes. The cave man carved and 
painted the features or the emblems of those who had 
won his reverence or his gratitude. We paint, carve or 
photograph our parents, children, friends. We give those 
pictures places of honor in our homes as well as in our 
hearts. That is veneration; it is not adoration. 
Christianity has always associated the Mother with the 
Saviour. She was with Him in life and in death. When 
she died, they wrote her name beside His in the sacred 
places. They pictured her with Him in their art; they 
wove her into their [literature and their liturgy. In the 
most ancient missals, those of St. James, the Apostle, and 
St. Mark, the Evangelist, we find Mary’s name in the 
canon. It leads all the other saints, apostles and martyrs. 
But in them all, then as now, there is this unforgettable 
feature, she is implored to “pray for us.” The prayer to 
God and to Christ is, “Have mercy on us.” 
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Address at the Convention of the National Catholic Alumni 
Federation, New York, Nov. 7, 1925. 

HEN your president asked me to come today 

to read a paper on “What the Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae has accomplished” I hesitated, 
wondering how I could present to you the results of 
our eleven years of organization without appearing 
to say with smug complacency, “Now you shall see 
what we have done!” But perhaps you will have a 
more receptive attitude, at once, if I tell you that the 
Federation begun by the women in 1914, was prompted 
and inspired by the men, some of whom may be pres- 
ent this morning. 

It was fifteen years ago that a group of thoughtful 
men first talked this big plan over. They held some 
meetings, and debated it seriously. But the time did 
not seem ripe for their enterprise. The two Co- 
Founders of our organization, Mrs. James J. Sheeran 
and Sister Mary de Paul of the Maryknoll missions, 
had watched the men’s plans with much interest. To 
them, the idea presented glorious possibilities for 
women. They foresaw the gathering of all the con- 
vent school graduates of America into an intelligent 
and constructive organization which would have a far 
reaching influence upon Catholic education. 

With that quality of enthusiasm, which is after all a 
woman’s natural endowment, they turned the idea 
over in their minds, and with each new angle presented, 
like the gleaming facets of a gem—new light flashed. 
They took their problem to Cardinal Gibbons, Cardi- 
nal O’Connell and Cardinal Farley and were so warmly 
encouraged that they planned at once for a first con- 
vention. 

The response to their convention call was aston- 
ishing. One hundred and fifteen schools sent their 
delegates, and the sessions developed with an en- 
thusiasm and definiteness of purpose that was a sur- 
prise even to the most optimistic. Now, in this 
eleventh year of its activities the women’s Federation 
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presents to you with pride some of the results it has 
achieved, and concrete proof that the men who first 
dreamed dreams of national alumnae and alumni 
groups, were gifted with greater vision than they 
knew. For those delegates who are not familiar with 
the scope of our organization, I. shall outline its 
structure briefly. 

We meet biennially in an international convention, 
and at these conventions we elect a president, a vice- 
president, two secretaries, a treasurer, four trustees, 
and the chairmen of the three big departments of edu- 
cation, literature and social service which are the chief 
works of our Federation. 

Bishop Shahan is our Honorary President; Mgr. 
Pace, our Right Reverend Director; Mrs. Harry M. 
Benzinger of Baltimore our present President. Our 
headquarters are at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, and we keep an executive office in Washington, 
and a paid executive secretary. 

The three big departments include all branches of 
Federation activity and are organized through the 
States. Each State elects a governor, a staff of State 
officers, and in each State three chairmen are ap- 
pointed to develop the programs of the three depart- 
ments of education, literature and social service. 
These State chairmen appoint committees represent- 
ing all of the big cities, and each of the various alumnae 
groups in their State. You see with this system we 
have a perfected national web of organization to work 
upon. 

The Department of Education subdivides its ac- 
tivities into bureaus. It has a Bureau of Schools, 
through which our Federation women in every locality 
make an effort to win children from the Catholic ele- 
mentary schools into Catholic high schools; and from 
the high schools, into Catholic colleges. This depart- 
ment has also a bureau of music; of civics; and 
for the placement of professional and business women ; 
a bureau for the location of Catholic blind, and for the 
education of Catholic blind. The blind work has be- 
come nationally important through our volunteer 
members transcribing the best in literature into 
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Braille for the sightless. If the Federated Alumnae 
had done nothing more than give their hundreds of 
transcribed volumes to our Catholic blind, this work 
alone would have justified their existence as an or- 
ganization. 

The Social Service Department has its bureau for 
Girls’ Welfare; Child Welfare; Girl Scouts; and Mis- 
sion Activities. 

And the Department of Literature of which I have 
had the honor to be chairman for the past five years 
has a Bureau for Book Lists; a Catholic Press Bureau, 
2 Motion Picture Bureau and an Autographed Volumes 
Committee. 

I know you are asking yourselves as I read this im- 
pesing array of bureaus, how many of them really 
function, and do they get real results? The Litera- 
ture Department will serve as an illustration. 

Every year this department prints a book list of the 
year’s worth-while books, fiction, miscellaneous and 
Catholic. In a fourteen months’ period, I mailed, 
with the assistance of a secretary, 61,000 lists upon 
request! The little lists have gone around the world; 
have been copied in lay and Catholic papers through- 
out this country (twenty-seven newspapers carried the 
list in full last year). The committees in the States 
see that every public library receives a copy, and many 
of the libraries, including our own here in New York 
on Fifth avenue and Forty-second street have placed 
the list in the reference room. 

The Catholic Press Bureau has succeeded in estab- 
lishing in ninety per cent of our Federated schools a 
weekly reading hour devoted to the reading and dis- 
cussion of Catholic periodicals. We have recom- 
mended for this hour, America, the Catholic World and 
the local diocesan paper and this bureau, working in 
connection with the Catholic Truth Society has ar- 
ranged ‘to remail used Catholic papers, periodicals and 
books to a list of 500 names supplied from the files of 
the Truth Society. 

The Motion Picture Bureau has found Mr. Will 
Hayes’ Public Relations Committee of invaluable as- 
sistance. Our members are notified by the producers 
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of every picture made containing a religious theme, 
or any reference to our Catholic teachers or schools. 
These films we are invited to preview privately, be- 
fore their release, with the privilege of having a cor- 
rection made of anything presented that we find to be 
untrue, damaging or offensive. This is a work that 
your organization might consider. The motion pic- 
ture industry welcomes Catholic co-operation, and is 
eager to have us .advertise through our alumnae 
groups the advance news of the decent and fine pic- 
tures. 

Our Autographed Volumes Committee has solicited 
autographed copies of the books of the best known 
writers for the library of the Catholic Sisters College 
in Washington. In the past two years we have placed 
there more than 200 books which include an inscribed 
copy received for this purpose from the Holy Father; 
and there are inscribed volumes by Chesterton, Belloc, 
Conrad and others. 

For the first few years, much of the work was ac- 
complished almost entirely by correspondence. But 
it became necessary for groups to gather together in 
the various localities to win big results. The natural 
development of these groups were the City Circles 
and in them, we find now our real power lies. The 
combined alumnae of any locality gathered together to 
carry on Federation work is called a circle. In some 
cases, circles are strictly city circles; in other localities, 
they are diocesan. There are at present, twenty-four 
active circles in our Federation, including San Fran- 
cisco, Denver, Chicago, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Kansas City, Dawson, Nebraska; Omaha, Brooklyn, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, New York City and 
Toronto, Canada. 

Let us take Brooklyn Circle as an example of the 
typical circle and its activities. The Executive Board 
of Brooklyn Circle is made up of fourteen presidents 
of Brooklyn’s local alumnae associations, and resident 
representatives of outside schools. Bishop Molloy of 
Brooklyn is the circle’s Honorary President. Its mem- 
bership is made up of all the Catholic alumnae living 
in the diocese of Brooklyn. The circle carries on in 
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Brooklyn, the work of the International Departments 
of Education, Literature and Social Service. It has 
established an annual program of activities, which in- 
cludes, a general Communion, breakfast and _ busi- 
ness meeting, in October; a lecture in December; a 
luncheon in January; four Lenten lectures on literary 
topics, or current events; a Concert in March, and in 
May, a Spring Tea and Reception to all of the gradu- 
ates of the year’s classes. It is financed by dues of $1 
from each member and by the profits on its social af- 
fairs. Last year, Brooklyn Circle’s income was $4,200. 
It paid for two scholarships at St. Joseph’s College 
for Women, in Brooklyn; it gave $400 to the Blind 
Transcription Bureau, $400 to the State Governor for 
State expenses, $100 to the Mission Committee, $300 
for the Graduates’ Tea, which is always an invitation 
affair, and it closed its books for the year with a balance 
in the treasury of $250. 

During the year, the circle conducted a weekly class 
for volunteer students of Braille, a class that has had 
eighty members a week in attendance. Brooklyn 
Circle’s Braille students have transcribed all of the 
books on the Department of Literature book list into 
Braille and have supplied for the past three years, all 
of the text books required by three blind students, two 
in Trinity, and one in Vassar. Some of these books 
were in Spanish, French and Latin. 

Brooklyn’s one Catholic College for Women needed 
5,000 books to complete its library requirements for 
the Regents of the State of New York. Brooklyn 
Circle conducted a Book Drive and in two weeks, 
collected and actually delivered to the college, 7,000 
books. 

There are many other details that I should like to 
tell you about: legislation that we have watched, and 
in one particular case, effectively checked; graduates 
that we have helped in their quest for positions; news- 
paper notices that have been checked up for misstate- 
ments that concerned things Catholic; newspapers 
that we have formally complimented for fair play— 
and much more. 

But the outstanding achievement is the reaction 
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felt by every alumnae association. The Presidents 
report to us that circle activities have brought a new 
urge, a fresh enthusiasm and an increased attendance 
of members to each association. 

Our international organization has been financed by 
a tax of $5 for each hundred members or less, of each 
affiliated association. Now we are striving to raise a 
large annual fund to pay for scholarships for the Sisters 
of our Catholic high schools and colleges whose com- 
munities cannot afford to send them to the universities 
for higher degrees. To this worthy cause, the circles 
will give to the limit of their financial resources. 

This, Gentlemen, is a hurried summary, but it will 
suggest to you the wide scope of the work. There is 
much more that might be told in more glowing 
language of the finer things this organizing has 
brought about. There is for instance, the First Sat- 
urday Communion which has become a national prac- 
tice among the alumnae—a monthly Communion of- 
fered in honor of Mary Immaculate, for the intention 
of Catholic Education. There is our campaign for 
modesty in dress which was so effectively and beauti- 
fully demonstrated at our Philadelphia Convention. 
And if there are members present this morning who 
are inclined to doubt the good that your men’s or- 
ganization will do, then we ask you to read for your- 
selves the alumnae news section in the Quarterly Bul- 
letin that we publish. In every issue are recorded in- 
spiring alumnae undertakings and results to make one 
pause in wonderment. 

Gentlemen of the Convention, to those of us who 
know this work, who have glimpsed its far reaching 
influence, the glorious potentialities of your men’s 
Federation fill us with eager anticipation. The Fed- 
eration of Catholic Alumnae extends its hand to you, 
not only in congratulation, but with the offer of co- 
operation. And we hope that as your plans develop 
and gather power—and they cannot fail to gather 
power—that we may co-ordinate our efforts with yours, 
help you, where we may, and count your successes 
with real joy. 





